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ABSTRACT 

The Classroom Activity Files and Lay Care and Home 
Learning Activities Files contain appicxima tely 900 learning 
activites each, and were designed to promote coepetencies in children 
at different developmental ages. Twelve Head Start, kindergarten and 
preschool programs participated in a field study to evaluate the 
usability, content, and age-apprgpriateness of the files. Ihe 
Developmental Profile was used to measure physical, self-help, 
social, academic and ccmmunicat ion developaent in 788 three-, four-, 
and five-year olds enrolled in the prograss. Pr€- and post-tests and 
teacher evaluation forms were used. A secondary purpose of the study 
was to determine whether changes occurred in prcgram practices as a 
result of the files and field test. Children in preschool programs in 
which the files were a cajor source of curriculum made significant 
qains. The greatest gains were in the academic area, while the oost 
effective utilization of files occured in classrooB settings. 
Expected gains were not achieved by use of both sets of files in day 
care programs, nor from the use of hoaje-based files in bcine settings. 
Staff interviews indicated that teachers became more oriented tc the 
developmental needs of children and mere ccnscicus of the need for 
individual child assessment as a result of their field test 
participation. (Author/JAC) 
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Introduction 

The Aids to Early Learning (AEL) materials, i.e., the Classroom Learning 
Activities Files and the Day Care and Home L earning Activities Files , being 
investigated in this study are products resulting from several yeais of 
experiments related to the Home-Oriented Preschool Education (PiOPE) program. 
The HOPE program was a home--oriented instruction system for three-, four-*/ 
and five-year-old children. HOPE consisted of three components: (1) daily 
30-iPinute television lessons broadcast into the home, (2) weekly home visits 
by paraprofessionals who demonstrated to the parent how to teach the child, 
and (3) group instruction provided once each wef^k in a mobile classroom. 
This program wa.s field tested for three years in Southern West Virginia, 
from 1969-71. The results of the field test are documented in Summative 
Evaluatio n of the Appalachia Prescho ol Program, Summary Report (Bertram, Hines, 
and Randolph, 1971) v Since 1971, subsequent research based upon the philo- 
sophical and programmatic framework of the HOPE program has been conducted. 

The latter research was designed to (a) document competencies that the 
typical child should have by age six, (b) validate learning activities which 
could produce these competencies in yo\ing children, and (c) identify an opti- 
mum mix of learning activities for preschool children of different developmental 
ages . 

Numerous research efforts focused on each of the preceding three areas. 
In the first area, a program of resr.rch was conducted using national and 
A[^palachian panels of child development experts; more than 900 Appalachian 
par^^nts verified and further refined the earlier ""indings. Results from this 
work were extended by literature search. Together these methods led to 
identification of compet oru- i«:s applicable to children by the age of school 
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entrance. In a related conceptual activity/ general goals , performance 
statements / and criterion statements were prepared for each competency. 

The second area effort involved using the competency base to identify 
learning activities which might foster each competency at three, four, and 
five years of age, respectively. A national panel of child development and 
early childhood education experts rated the appropriateness of five sample 
learning activities for each competency. This process was cycled through a 
second iteration. The resulting learning activities became the models or 

i 

examples from wl>ich the Classroom Learning Activities Files and the Day Care 
and Home Learning Activities Files were developed. 

Third, a study of children's play, via an extensive literature search 
coupled with expert panel ratings, 'identified play levels and natural play 
activities of children associated with particular competencies. From these, 
judgements were made concerning children's readiness for learning of par- 
ticular competencies and competency clusters, and determinations were made 
of the optimal mix of competency-related learning activities for developmental 
threes, f'^ , and fives. 

The ucvelopment of the Files involved several staff members and consul- 
tants. Each activity was systematically reviev/ed and critiqued to assure 
that the end product v/ould be based upon all previous research findings and 
most of all useible by the practitioner working to promote development in 
yoving children. The end results were two sets of F'i les containing approxi- 
mately 900 activities each, designed for children of differing developmental 
age levels. 

Work on the Fil es was completed in the Fall of 1975, and plans were 
formulated to condact a formative evaluation of the Files in the Spring of 
1976. The mrior purpose as stated in the NIE Scope of Work Statement for 
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1975-76 was to collect data to "Prepare final editing specification. . 

To accomplish this the following objectives were established. 

^' Usability . To determine whether the Files were usable in 
various progiam settings. 

2. Content . To determine appropriateness of the content of 
the Files . 

3. Age-Appropriateness . To determine whether the Fi les were 
appropriate for children ages three, four, and five. 

Forty-four programs in 14 different states responded to the Division 
of Early Childhood's solicitation for field test sites. The 3 4 states were: 
Alabama, Idaho, Illinois, Kentucky, Missouri, North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, West Virginia, and V7isconsin. 
Program types included Head Start, day care, kindergarten, handicapped, and 
nursery school/child development. Program variations included center based, 
home based, and a combination of center and home based. Approximately 197 
classroom teachers and 118 home visitors, and approximately 5,055 children 
participated in tlie field test. 

To determine the us6ibility of the Files in the various program settings, 
the following types of data were collected. Prior to implementation of **he 
field test, potential users were instructed to record the number of times 
each activity was used and to record any comments about the activity deemed 
necessary. These usage data and written comments were collected at the end of 
the field test and systematic recordings were made of each type of data by 
the various progrcun users. An evaluation form was developed, distributed to 
all users, collected, and the results were analysed. Additionally, v/ritten, 
evaluative comments were solicited from program directors, curriculum special- 
ists and others responsible for program operations and curricular planning. 
These data separately and collLCtively allowed determination of the usability 
of the Files. 




In order to determine if the content was indeed appropriate for use with 
young children, and at the same time meshing with the differing philosophies 
and emphasis of the programs, data were collected by the previously mentioned 
methods and analyzed. Specific items from the ovalution form and written 
comments received more weight in making this determination. 

The four procedures for collecting data were also utilized in determin- 
ing the age appropriateness of the Files . Each activity contained specific 
"Age Variations" noting how each U.ild, developmental ly, would perform, and 
react to the activity. in some programs there was homogeneity of age, and 
in others heterogeneity of age. More weight was given to comments regarding 
age-appropriateness in these determinations. 

In summary, data from the Spring Formative Evaluation Field Test allowed 
the following conclusion to be made. The Classroom Files were most usable in 
kindergarten, day care. Head Start and programs for the handicapped, and less 
usable in nursery school and child development programs. The Day Care and 

£ii££ were found to be more usable in home-based urograms and less usable 
in center-based programs. Center-users indicated they utilized the Day Care 
HL4 iiome Fjles more as a resource for ideas than as a major source in their 
curriculum. 

The content of the Classroom Files was judged to be quite appropraite 
with only minor alterations and revisions deemed necessary. Programs with 
differing philosophies and emphases had little difficulty adapting and 
using the Classroom FilosT. Homo users of the Day Care^ and Home Files found 
the content more appropriate th^-n did center users. 

men used with children ages three, four, and five, the CJLas'uoom Filo;. 
were evaluated as very aqo appropriate. Homo us<rs of the Day Care .md Hon^o 
^Lh:-: found the content mor.- aqe-appropriate than did the cTitcr xy,r-r<:. 
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The findings from the Spring Field Test, 1976, provided the necessary 
data for revision and editing purposes. Those revisions and edits which 
affected the Files' activities usability, content, and age-appropriateness 
were errata and disseminated to the Spring Field Test users and potential 
users in the Sumu.ative Field Test. 

A major effort of the Division of Early Childhood/Parenting (DEC/P) for 
the 1976-77 program year was a summative evaluation of the Files, which was 
detailed in the scope of work statement. It was necessary to begin prepar- 
ations and solicitation for field test sites in August and September, 1976. 
In August, 1976, such a solicitation by Memorandum was made to over 100 early 
childhood and child develcpment programs within the Appalachian Region and to 
various programs outside the Region. Thirty-three programs responded and ex- 
pressed interest. From mutual agreement and understanding of the tasks and 
established criteria, 20 programs agreed to use the AEL materials, but without 
the formal collection of data. These programs were identified for evaluation 
purix>ses as Secondary field-test sites. These programs agreed to use the 
Files and provide secondary type data via evaluation forms and written comments 

Thirteen programs agreed to participate and collect all necessary data, 
and DKC/P staff evaluated these programs as being able to meet the established 
criteria. Nino of the thirteen sites had participated in the formative 
evaluation at the Aids to L'arly Learning in the Spring, 1976 field test, and 
v;ere therefore familiar with the curriculum materials. Also, these sites were 
utilizing or wt-ro familiar with the Developmental P rofile as a result of their 
previou? involvement. These programs were identified for evaluation purposes 

Primary si'.es. Kiqht rentes wore represented m the field test, seven 
withip th.' At -! Ml a. Juan K-^qion and one outside the Region. 
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The criteria established and utilized for selection of Primary field test 
sites were: 

• Programs agreed to participate as a fxeld test site for 
a minimum of six months. 

© Programs agreed to utilize the File 's as a major curriculum 
source . 

o Programs conducted a pre- and pes :-assessment of the pro- 
gram's children utilizing an appropriate developmental test 
and shared these data with AEL*s Early Childhood staff. 

« Programs designated as Primary .ield test sites represented 
a progrcim variation or intervention strategy needed in the 
study. 

d Programs assigned experiences (Files activities) to children 
based upon thc;ir level of development and recorded the num- 
ber of activities used, 

© Programs provided other data, via evaluation forms and reports. 
Purpose 

The primary purpose of the study was to test the effectiveness of the 
Classroom Learning Activ ities Files and the l)ay_ Care and Home Learning 
Activities Files in increasing the development and skills of preschool children 
in five areas measured by the ^2n2l£TIl^ll^k FlPlj^ Physical, Self -Help, 
Social, Academic, and Comraunicat ion development. The children (N - 788) 
were three-, four-, and five-year olds who were enrolled in Head Sturt, day 
care, and kindergarten programs, 

A secondary purpose was to evaluate the effects of the Day Care and Home 
Learning F iles and the Classroom Learning Act ivit ies Fil^es on user practic(?r> 
in the participating field sites. 

'ihe hypotheses to be tested were: 

Hyi^)thesis 1-S: Subjects (N - 7B8) in qeneraJ using cither of t 

Files Will score siqni f a cant ly hiqh^>r than would 
be predicted on each of the f ivo soalr-, of th»- 
nevL'loi>mental Prof i lo. 
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Hypothesis 6-10: 



Hypothesis 11-15: 



Hypothesis 16-20: 



Hypothesis 21-25: 



Hypothesis 26-30: 



Hypothesis 31- Sf) 



Subjects (N = 421) in general using the Classroom 
Learning Activities Files will score significantly 
higher than would be predicted on each of the five 
developmental scales. 

S^ob'jects (N = 114) in Head StarT: programs using the 
Classroom Learning Activities I '^iles will score sig- 
nificantly higher than would be predicted on each 
of the five developmental scales. 

Subjects (N = 125) in day care programs using the 
Classroom Learning A ctivities F iles will score 
significantly higher than would be predicted on 
each of the five developmental scales. 

Subjects (N = 197) in kindergarten programs using 

Classroom Learning Activities Files will score 
significantly higher than would be predicted on 
each of the five developmental scales. 

Subjects (N = 270) in Head Start programs using the 
Classroom Learning Activities F iles and the Day C are 
a nd H ome Learning Activities Files in combination^ 
will score significantly higher than would be pre- 
dicted on each of the five developmental scales. 

Subjects (N = 68) in day care progrcims using the 
Classroom Learnin g A ctivities Files and the Day 
Care and Home Le arning Activities Files in combi- 
nation^ will score significantly higher than would 
be predicted on each of the five developmental 
scales. 



Hypothesis 36-40: Subjects (N = 14) in Home-Based programs using the 

2S£? fLP^ Home Le arning Activities Fi les will 
score significantly higher than would be predicted 
on each of the five developmental scales. 

In addition to the above hypotheses, comparisons were made on the basis 

of sex and age. These analyses were ron^luctod utilizing a 2 x 3 facLotial 

analyses of variance, with pretest scores being covari*^^ +*o rule out any 



Children attend clans one day per week and receive instructir.ii in tho honv 
via a home visitor, 

C^l a.s s room and r> i y Ca re a nd I kMne t'il r, are used in co rn} n n a t i o n in a c ] a s s 
room s<:ttiuq. 
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initial differences. This type of analyses will allow the following null 
hypotheses to be tested. 

Hypothesis 41-45: There v;ill be no significant differences in the 

amount of gains in development on each of the 
five developmental r.cales between males and 
females when either of the Files are used as 
treatment vari£tbles. 

Hypothesis 46-50: There will be no significant differences in the 

amount of gains in development on each of the five 
developmental scales between 3~, 4-, and 5-year 
olds when either of the Files are used as treat- 
ment variables. 

Limitations of the Stud y 

A study to determine the effectiveness of a curriculum is generally de- 
signed to exert a great deal of control ov^r t\ic environment, subjects, inde- 
pendent and dependent variables. This end is accomplished by controlling 
where the study is to take place, who will be implementing the curriculum, 
who will be the subjects, to v;hat degree the subjects will recieve the curricu- 
lum, etc. Studies of this nature would generally involve an experimental and 
a control group so that comparisons could he made and any differences could be 
attributed to the independent variables. Althouqh r^^ndom selection of subjects 
is most desirous, this is not alv/ays feasible in educational research. \ 
study so designed does aJ lov/ for certain claims to be made about the purity 
of gains or lack of qains, but suffers somewhat whon qeneral izat ions to other 
programs, subjects, ages, etc., need to ho rrade ciud are not accounted for in 
the original study. 

This study was initiated v;ith the reali/.ation fhat possible threats to 
the internal validity exi. ^cd. Defined, internal validity refers to the 
extent to Lch it can he arqu^.d that tJie admini j.l ration of the treatment v;ao 
the cause of the qa)n tliat v/as observ^^d t rom th(^ j i^-t^.T.t to r^o-.t ♦:o5>t, Thoro 
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were s<jvcral threats to the internal valuLi^y oi ^ 
and the results were analyzed and interprct^_a ^ ■ 

Tos_tuig. This threat refers to the poten* ui: > ^ 
pretest can have on the post test scores. Per ev.w^yU 
test may increase slightly on the posttebt cvc u 
effective. Also, subjects may fake scores 0:1 ; rr^ ^ • 
tests if they become aware of the nature of Wm ( ^ 
field study, testinvg should rot have I:r ^ n a r]> ^ 
of the study, since the subjects were not aw.ir^.* M * 
when the pretest data were being colIect<vL 

Regression, This threat refers to the fac* * ' 
tremely low on the pretest will tend to ^c*c.m 1- - 
though the treatment is ineffective,' ^'hio i.^^j^.^r- - 
could b'j mistakenly labeled as a trcatini nt i-li^i 
not selected for the field study on tl.v' Jai-i' of 
pretest, regression should not be a soriou^ ^i^.r- • - 
the field study. 

Ins trumen tat i oji . This threat refers ^.,r . \\ i: 
cedurc? that could result in difference'^ hL'^v^on 
scorer.. This diffi^rence could be mistak-ri t>'>r .1 w 
field study, tlie teachers v;ere measurn*':; t h' ; ; - ' ' 
firr.* m S'_'r>^^^^lb' *r and October and t\\ri\ -jT-iin .\ " 
that the ska]] of the teac^her m rating \\> r -^u. ' 
'^jaAmo cU. the tv;o measurement t?m^is. Jji :xdd\L\:^u, ' • ^ 
rating-., t h»: to.j-Jior prohcil)ly djd not vf^Tj ??\^^^\ L . 
stud^'i.t . 

History, This tnrear refers to n>f' orci^t- • • ' 
could CMuse diff^-rences betW'H-n th<! ]'?v»f*st 

t 
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be mistaken for a treatment effect. This would seem to be a potential threat 
in the field study. For example, children at ages 3, 4, and 5 are beginning 
to have more contact with other children pnd adults outside their immediate 
families. They could begin attending Sunday School classes; they could be 
going home with friends anc - r. ^ing with their friends* parents- and thay 
could be coming in contact with more developmental ly advanced children on the 
playground. These contacts could have the effect of increasing the develop- 
mental skills of the subjects in the field study. 

Maturation . This treatment refers to biological and psychological changes 
that take place between the pretest and post test. These changes could affect 
the scores on th3 pretest and posttest thus producing a difference tha ould 
be mistaken for a treatment effect. This would also seem to be a potential 
threat to tii. internal validity of the field study. *'In remedial education, 
whi.,.i fucuses on exceptionally disadvantaged persons, a process of wound healing, 
may be mistaken for the specific effect of a remedial X. (Needless to say, such 
a remission is not regarded as * spontaneous * in any causal sense, >^ut rather 
represents the cumulative effects of learning processes and environmental 
pressures of the total daily experience, which would be operating even if no 
X had been introduced,)" (Campbell and Stanley, 1963). However, the procedure 
for calculating the expected gain (detailed in anotner section of this report) 
may provide a partial control fox this threat. The developmental rate (DA/CA) 
was computed using the pretest data. This rate reflects tne effects of the 
overall environment to that point in time. If it can be assumed that that rate 
remained constant over the next few months, then to that extent the threat 
of maturation was controlled. 

Confouridinq. This threat refers to the potential influence of an extra- 
neous, uncontrolled variable on the gain scores. Tn the field study the 

3 
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xincontrolled variable consisted of the experiences the children had in the 
program they were attending. Tnese experiences could produce differences 
between pretest and posttest scores that could be mistaken for a treatment 
effect. A research design with a control group that would not have received 
the Files would have been needed to control for the confounding present in 
the field study. 

Conection of Data 

Four procedures were utilized for collection of data dijring the field 
test. They were: (1' assessment of children's development on a pre-post 
bases, (2) information provided by teachers via an evaluation form, (3) data 
relating to the usage of the Files activities, and (4) formative data collected 
by interview regarding the impact of the Files on the user's program. 

The Developmenta l Profile was identified as the instrument most appro- 
priate "or collecting data relating to children's development during the 
field test. The Profile is an inventory of skills which has been designed 
to assess certain aspects of a child *s development from birth to pre-adolesccnce. 

P^Q^j^e consists of 217 items arranged into five scales. All scales have 
the items arranged into age levels. The age levels proceed at six-month 
intervals, from birth to 3 1/2 years and thereafter by year intervals. Each 
age level consists of three items. The Profile yields results, expressed in 
months, in areas of physical (motor), self-help, social (emotional), academic 
(cognitive), and communication (language) development. 

Certajn revision-^, were made to the Profile to make it more easily 
administered, scored, and interpreted by the local program's teachers. Since 
the age range of the children participating in the field test was from 36-72 
montlis, \t v/as possible to truncate the Profile at the lower and upper levels. 
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Ail items assessing development below 18 months and above 90 months were 
eliminated. This truncation allowed both a basal and ceiling to be estab- 
lished for each scale , with a constant 18 months being added to each indi- 
vidual's scale score. Children with developmental age scores on a particular 
scale below 24 months and above 78 months on the pretest were not included in 
the final analysis. Additional revision included elimination of one item 
from each age level grouping of three. 

Reliability coefficients for internal consistency for the five scales 
of the revised Developmental Profile were computed on 1,050 cases. The 
coefficients weie: Physical Scale .79; Self-Help Scale .78; Social Scale .82; 
Academic Scale .87; and Communication Scale .83. A coefficient alpha of .80 
is the generally accepted standard and between 20-30 items are required to 
obtain this level (Nunnally, 1967). The alphas obtained for the revised 
Profi le are therefore very respectable, and allow some reliance upon the data 
obtained for analyses and evaluation of changes in development dixring t\ie field 
test. 

In another effort to evaluate the reli^lbility and validity of the revised 
Profile, a local Head Start program administered the original De ve 1 opmen t a 1 
Profi le to 72 children in the three-, four-, and five-year-old age range. The 
revised Profile was scored, for each child, according to the credit given to 
the items on the original. Peeirson correlations between scales were obtained 
and are reported in Table 1. 

Additional analyses of the revised Prof 11 e include: Inter-scale corre- 
lations, item-to-item and item-to-scale correlations, frequency of pass-fail 
for each item by age, sex and income level, and Guttman scalogram analysis. 
These data will assist in further revisions and will be reported m a techni- 
cal report to be issued by the Laboratory at a future date. 
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Table 1 

Pearson Correlations Between Scales for the Original 
cind Revised Developmental Profile 



Revised 






Original 






Physical 


Self-Help 


Social 


Academic Communication 


Physical 


.95 








Self -Help 


.74 


.89 






Social 


.74 


.75 


.94 




Acadeniic 


.69 


.72 


.81 


.87 


Coiranunication 


.74 


.70 


.81 


.78 .91 



Significance = .001 
N = 72 

The Profile was administered to all children in the Primary field test 
programs, both pre- and post- by the program's teachers • Each program was 
given instructions regarding administration and scoring procedures and how 
to interpret results for ctjrricular planning. Instructions on interpretation 
of Prof i le results contained the caution that "the results are not absolute, 
but can be interpreted as reasonable indicators." Local programs were given 
the option to score and interpret the Profiles themselves or send them to the 
DFC/P staff for scoring, profiling the results and specific comments for 
curricular planning, which were returned to the local programs. Data from 
both options were checked for accuracy and coded for computer analysis. 

An evaluation form (Appendix A) consisting of nine items was sent to 
eavn teacher participating in the field test. Sixty-seven teachers completed, 
and returned this form at the end of the field test. Information obtained 
from thas form related to: Numl:jer of years of experience teaching, level of 
education, methods utilized in selecting Files* activities, areas of develop- 
ment most important for children, area of development children would achieve 

RIC 
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the most gains in, percentage of time or emphasis given to curricular areas, 
and to what extent the Files were utilized as part of the curriculum. These 
data were checked for accuracy and completeness, and coded for computer 
cinalysis. 

During the orientations given to field test sites, each DEC/P staff 
menibcr encouraged teachers to maintain accurate records concerning the number 
of times each activity within the 59 competencie'5 was used. At the end of 
the field test, a one-page form (Appendix B) was sent to each teacher to 
collect these data. Sixty-seven teachers completed and returned this form. 
The DEC/P staff categorized and coded these usage data into five areas of 
development corresponding to the five Developmental Profile scales. 

During the field test period, programs were encouraged to provide 
written comments or notations of any changes in their practices. Also, at 
the end of the field test all Primary programs were contacted by phone and 
where possible the directors, curriculum specialists and a certain number of 
teachcrr were interviewed by phone by an experienced interviewer. The inter- 
viewer focused upon what impact did the FiJLes have upon the users program. 
These data are presented in the result section of this report. 
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Progrr.^s and Subjects 

As noted in the introduction of this report, 33 programs responded to 
the Division of Early Choldhood's reque:.t for participation in the field test, 
This number was reduced to 13 through mutual agreements and uiiderstanding 
regarding what was required for full participation. These programs were 
designated as Primary field test sites, and the remaining 20 as Secondary 
field test sites. IVelve of the 13 Primary programs were able to complete 
the field test, providing the required data. Only data from the Primary 
sites were utilized in the impact evaluations of the Files . 

1 
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There was a total of 788 children tested both pre and post, with the 
67 teachers conducting the testing of children, completing the evaluation 
form, and providing data relating to the usage of Files activities. There 
were 303 males and 330 females, with no indication of sex for 155. The 
number of children within certain age ranges are found in Table 2 below. 

Table 2 

Distribution of Children by Aqe Range 



Number 


Age 


Range 


7 




30-35 


months 


172 




36-47 


months 


272 




48-59 


months 


288 




60-71 


months 


49 




72-84 


months 



The following proqrams were involved in the field test as Primary sites. 



[lead^^aj^t {393 children) 

Nichola.s County liead St,art 
Summcrsvi lie, West Virqmia 

Upshur County Head Start 
Bucliannon, West Virginia 

Morgan- Lctwr once Huad Start 
Decatur, Al^tbama 

Txi-County Iload Start 
Sax ton, P(^nr)sylvauia 



Day Care 006 children) 

Day Care Services, Inc. 
Franklin, Pennsylvania 

Young V7orld, Inc. 
Lansing, Michigan 

Penncrest Day Care 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 

Tri -County Day Care 
Saxton , Pennr.ylvaaia 



Kindergarten (107 children) 



Lawrcnrr County Board of Education 
Coal Ujovo, Ohio 



Ta2:ewell Flemontary School 
Tazfwell , Virginia 



Western Tennessee School Districts 



Marqa^ot Newton Elemontary 
Tiptonvi lie, Tennessee 

Paul G. Caywood Elementary 
l^ixinqton , Tennessee 



F^arnfjtts Chapel 
Arlington, Tennessee 
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Analysis of Data 

The traditional pre-post analysis of data v/as not selected, since this 
approach is insensitive to the varying rates of development unique to each 
child. It is an indisputable conclusion that all children do not develop 
at the same rate and it can be assumed that the prior rate of development 
would continue during the field test to some degree. In order to control for 
this/ it was necessary to compute for each child a Coefficient of Rate and 
a predicted developmental age to which actual development could be compared. 
The following formula was utilized: 



Such an approach is based upon the assumption -h. = a Coefficient of Rate 

CA 

and that this coefficient is an indication of past development as well as 
future development. If any passage of time is multiplied by this coefficient/ 
the end product will be an estimate of the developmental age change which has 
or will occur during that time. This value can then be added to the existing 
developmental age obtained from the pretest and the result v/ill be a predicted 
or expected developmental age, i.e./ at the end of the experience. 

To illustrate, the following examples are given. Subject A is chrono- 
logically 48 months old, and the obtained developmental age for physical 
development is 48 months. Subject A participated in the field test for eight 
months. To obtain the predicted develoj)mental aqc , wo use the previously 
mentioned formula. 




(time) -f DA = Predicted Developmental Age 



DA = Developmental Age obtained at pretest 
CA = Chronological Age at pretest 

time = Number of months subject received treatment 




(1) (8) '^ 48 = 50 months 
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At the end of eight months, subject A should have a physical development age 
of 56 months. This can be compared to the actual developmental age obtained 
from the posttest and the differences statistically analyzed. 

Subject B is chronologically 48 months old, but developmentally measured 
only 36 months at pretest time. Subject B participated in the field test 
for eight months. Utilizing the same formula, we can compute the "rate" of 
development and predict Subject B's developmental age at the end of the field 
test. 



The Coefficient of Rate is .75, and the developmental age is 42 months, i.e., 
six months of development in an eight-month period is the rate. Actual develop 
ment, obtained from the posttest, can be compared to the predicted and the 
differences analyzed statistically. 

The correlated t-test was used to test Ho: 1-40. The means of the pre- 
dicted scores and the posttest scores were compared for significant differences 
This is analogous to pairing, i.e., where the same individuals are measured 
be Tore and after treatment and the obtained scores are paired for analysis. 
In the present usage, the same individuals* piodicted and posttest scores 
were paired. The purpose of the pairing is to reduce all possible extraneous 
influences on the variable being measured. That is, pairing reductfs the effect 
of subject to-subject variability. 

In addition to the above analysis, comparisons were made on the basis of 
sex and aqv. Scores obtained from the Devel opme ntal Profile were positioned 
in a 2 X 3 table in which the rows were the male and female categories for 
the variable sex and the columns were the threo-, four^, and five-year old 




(.75) (8) + 36 =. 42 months 
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categories for the variable ago. A 2 x 3 factorial analysis of variance with 
unequal cell sises was performed for each of the five developmental scales. 
This 2x3 analysis yielded a test of the main effects of sex which determined 
whether one sex gained significantly more than the other. The analysis also 
yielded a test of the main effects of age which determine^-' if differences 
existed among the three age levels. Also, this 2x3 analysis yielded a test 
of the interaction between sex emd age which determined if the effects of age 
are similar for the males and females. These data analyses ^re tabled and 
discussed in the result section of this report. 

Data collected from the evaluation form, completed by 67 teachers, v;ere 
emalyzed to obtain frequencies, means, stai.dard deviations, and percentages. 
These data were tabled and discussed in the result section of this report. 
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Results 

Total Subjects 

Data from the transpositions of the pretest scores into predicted scores 
and posttest scores were analyzed by the correla^c:d t-test to test hypotheses 
1-5* The hypotheses predicted that subjects receiving either of the Files 
as treatmf^nt would have gains in development in the five scale areas signifi- 
cantly greater than predicted development. Data presented in Table 3 below 
and Figure 1 on the following page reveal statistically and visually that 
children in the field test did achieve developmental gains, statistically 
significant (p < .0005) beyond that which was predicted. 

Table 3 

t-test Analysis of the Predicted Developmental Age 
and Actual Posttest Developmental Age of All 
Subjects in Five Areas of Development 



Scale 


Varietble 


N 


X 


sd 


t-value 


d. j: . 


1 Tail 
Prob. 


Physical 


Post 

Predicted 


756 


68.89 
64.37 


15.78 
15.52 


8-23 


755 


<.0005 


Self-Help 


Post 

Predicted 


740 


69.53 
63.78 


15.14 
15.87 


10.43 


739 


<.0005 


Social 


Post 

Predicted 


744 


69.01 
62.16 


15.91 
16.87 


11.01 


743 


<,0005 


Academic 


Post 

Predicted 


759 


67.00 
55.74 


16.89 
17.50 


19.26 


758 


<.0005 


Commun i ca t ion 


Post 

Predicted 


771 


61.91 
52. 9S 


16.93 
16.13 


15. 39 


770 


<.0005 


The greatest 


amount of 


qa in ocr urrod in 


area 


o f '-^^Ti lomi c 




lopmont 



with a mcir. diff(?renco of )!.? month'; b'^woon tJu* j mid postt*-* 

scores. Th» t i?;, not only did the rhxldren ach^ovo t^^'d rate of 
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development of 5.0 months, but actually attained 17.2 months. For every 
month in the field test they were developing approximately at a rate of two 
and one-half months. The next area of development v/ith the greatest gains 
was communication with 8.9 months of development beyond what was predicted. 
This gain is more than double the predicted rate. Social development was 
6.8 months greater than the predicted gain. While self-help and physical 
development were 5.7 months and 4.5 months greater respectively. 

The pretG<'>t means from the Developmental Profile are presented in 
Teible 4 below, so that comparisons can be made between the pretest means 
and the chronological age mean. The average chronological age of the children 
at the time of pretesting was 56.4 months, and at the posttest the average 
was 63.2. In comparing the average chronological age v/ith their obtained 



Table 4 



Pretest Means and Standard Deviations for All 
Subjects Participating in the Field Test 



Scale 



Pretest Mean 



s.d. 



Physical 



58. 3 



15.3 



Self-Help 



58.5 



15.5 



Soc i a 1 



56.3 



16.5 



Acadr>nic 



49.8 



16.9 



Commun i c a t i o r i 



47.1 



15.0 



N = 791 

C/A ^ 5r>.4 at Pretest 
C/A 6 3. 2 al Posttest 
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developmental aqcs for each area, it can be noted that phycical and self- 
help development was approximately two raonths higher than chronological 
age, and social development was equal to the chronological age. Academic 
development was 6.6 months below chronological age , and communication development 
was 9.3 months belov; chronological aqe at the time of pretesting. Posttest 
means found in Table 3 were all above the chronolocjical atu* average of G3.2 
months on all scales with the exception of communication \;hich v/as 61.9 months. 

Classroom Files 

The correlated t-test was used to test hypotheses 6-10 for significant 
differences between the predicted and posttest moans on each of the five 
developmental scales. The hypotheses predicted that suljjocts receiving the 
Classroom Learnitig Activ j t ios Files ac> a treatrrrjut variable vjould have develop- 
mental gains significantly greater than the j^re^lLcted qairis. There v;ere 421 
children in Head Start, day care and k indergar 1 r n who received this treatment. 
As can be r^ccxi from Table 5, signi f ^ ^ ciut dif f ei eiie^^s (p " ,0005) existed 
between the i)redictcd mean and the [->^>t mean on < <'c]i of t}v.' five dcvo U>pmental 
areas measured. 

The largest gains v:ere made an tlio acade^nic rir^^a ol" v^-lopraent . The 
difference bctv/een the i)r^-dicted arid |osttest iw xus v.vu. month';. 1'hat 

is, 10.8 months beyond what v;a prerli^♦,>d as ♦Jk Jiirmril n'.'uriL of d.jv»^ lopment . 
This represented a total of IB. 2 rtont hs of deve lo]'Pi^nt ini L>even Ktr>nth^. of 
instruction. The four remaining <xri a^i of deve 1 ' >pr.ent r ■ i a l :..(_'rit*.'d a more equal 
rate than noted in Tablr» 3 and the ]f r cc-diiig di ^' uss ] fjn . Th'^ mean di f f^'-rencef: 
between the predicted and {^>sttest scores are a:, follc^^' social, ^.r,; 
communication, 7.^j; physical, 7.6; and ^elf-h*.!^, 7.0, 

In comparing the chr c>nol< c;i 1 a ?e an ('//.h m^nH, .) dt pr^ t^:>l ^smc to 
pretest scale mi^ins, it is noted that two art.t^ ih • wi w» ' }.iM>'or th^n 



Table 5 

u-test Analysis of the Predicted Developmental Aq.' .r 
Posttest Development Age of All Sub3ecti; Kt-.-i.i 
Treatment of Classroom Files in Fivl 
Areas of Development 



Scale 


Variable 


N 


X 


sd. 




Physical 


Post 


320 


68.59 


14 








Predicted 




60.99 


15 


.21 




Self-Help 


Post 


310 


68.95 


33 


.17 






Predicted 




61.90 


15 


.08 




Social 


Post 


306 


72.44 


13 


.41 






Predicted 




62.82 


IG 






Academic 


Post 


313 


72.00 


13 


SB 






Predicted 




61.13 


16 


98 




Communication 


Post 


324 


64.85 


14. 


42 


» 0 




Predicted 




56.87 


14. 


55 





chronological age. Self-Help was 2.1 months higher and ^.c- 
.9 months higher. The other three areas were lower: vhysi 
4.0; and corranunication , 6.7 months. The pos'ttest moanf. wor 
chronological age mean (64.7 months) at the time of po^ttLS 
say, children receiving the Classroom Files as a major sour 
not only closed the gap between lagging development and t h- 
b.at finished the year functioning, on the average, abov- f 
age xn all f)ve areas of development. These data are fouao 

IL^.^d Start s-Cl assroom Files 

There wore 114 subjects enrolled in Head Start who c*- • 
Flics as treatment. Data were analyzed to test the hypot h*^-. 
gams dutiiig^the field tost would be significantly >ir^ a;*r ' 
Kroiu tiwuQ analyst?s, significant differencr-s (p < .(Ujns) b* t 
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Table 6 



Pretest Mecins and Standard Deviations for Till Subjects 
Pcirticipating in the Field Test Receiving 
the Classroom Files as Treatment 



Scale 



Pretest Mean 



s.d . 



Physical 



55.9 



14.7 



Self- Help 



59.9 



15.4 



Social 



58.7 



15.3 



Academic 



53.8 



16.2 



Commiin i ca t ion 



51.1 



13.5 



N = 4n 

C/A X 57.8 at Pretest: 
C/A X 64.7 at Posttest 

and posttest means were obtained for the five areas of development. Table 7 
presents the individual means for the posttest and predicted as well as the 
statistic<^l significance levels for the t-test which was performed on these 
data. The two areas in which the most gai iS were obtained were academic and 
communication with approximately 10 months in each area. This corresponds to 
approximately 17 months of development for the seven-month field test period - 
Gains for the other three areas of development exceeded the predicted rate in 
this order: physical, 8.8? social/ 6.2; self-help^ 4*6. 

The average chronological age (15.8 months) for the Head Start children 
was 51.8 months. At the time of pretesting they were developmentally per- 
forming at a ^ i^her level than their chronological age in physical (56.9 months), 
self-hp Ip (67.9 months), and social (59.7 montns) as can be noi.od in Table 8. 
In acfidemic and communication development, they were performing at a lower lovel 
with averages of 47.7 and 49.1 respectively. The chronoloqical aqe average of 
58.8 months at posttest time can be compared to the posttest mi?ans of the fiw 
areas of development in Table 7 and it can be noted that all ire higher. 
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Table 7 

t-test Analysis of the Predicted Developmental Age and Actual 
Posttest Developmental Age of Head Start Subjects 
Receiving Treatment of Classroom Files in 
Five Areas of Development 



Scale 


Variable 


N 


X 


sd 


t-value 


d.f . 


1 Tail 
Prob. 


Physical 


Post 

Predicted 


112 


73.48 
64.65 


13.68 
13.57 


8.06 


Ill 


<.0005 


Self -Help 


Post 

Predicted 


107 


80.42 
75.78 


12.11 
13.05 


4.22 


113 


<.0005 


Social 


Post 

Predicted 


112 


74.06 
67.84 


12.36 
11.85 


5.29 


111 


<.0005 


Academic 


Post 

Predicted 


113 


64,76 
54.33 


13.10 
13.28 


9.14 


112 


<.0005 


Communication 


Post 

Predicted 


113 


66.23 
55.86 


16.79 
12.24 


7.70 


112 


<.0005 



Table 8 

Pretest Means and Standard Deviations for Head Start 
St±)jects Receiving Classroom Files as Treatment 



Scale i-retest Mean s.d. 



Physical 56.9 12.6 

Self-Heip 67.9 12.3 

Sccial 59.7 10.7 

Academic 47.7 12.0 

Communication 49.1 10.7 



N ^ U4 

C/A X 51.8 at Pretest 
C/A X 58.7 at Posttest 
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Day Care—Classroom Files 

Hypotheses 16-20 predicted that children enrolled in day care programs 
receiving the Classroom Files as treatment would have gains in development 
significantly greater than predicted. There were 125 children par^' icipating, 
and the duration of the field test was 1.2 months. As Table 9 indicates, 
statistical significance (p < .0005) was obtained for four areas of develop- 
ment. Self-help was the exception where a p < .09 level of significance was 
obtained. Although this does not allow for acceptance o"^ this specific hy- 
pothesis, it can be noted that the children did achieve a higher posttest mean 
score. Again ; the greatest gains were made in academic development with 16.8 
months, i.e., 7.7 months beyond the predicted rate. Communication (4.4 months) 
was replaced by social development for the second highest with 6.1 months gain, 
and the remaining two areas follow with physical, 5.1 months; and self-help 
with 2.0 months gain beyond the predicted. 



Table 9 

t-test Analysis of the Predicted Developmental Age and Actual 
Posttest Developmental Age of Day Care Subjects 
Receiving Treatment of Cla ssroom Files 
in Five Areas of Development 



Scale 


Vcuriable 


N 


X 


sd 


t-value 


d.f . 


1 Tail 
Prob. 


Physical 


Post 

Predicted 


iia 


62.72 
57.54 


17.73 
15.68 


3.06 


117 


<.001 


Self-Kelp 


Post 

Predicted 


112 


66.16 
64.06 


13.90 
14.38 


1.31 


111 


NS 


Social 


Post 

Predicted 




C''>.00 
5^^.93 


14.17 
17.83 


3.88 


115 


<.0005 


Academi c 


Post 

Predicted 


113 


63.79 
5b. OS 


14.37 
16.83 


4.64 


112 


<.0005 


Communicat ion 


Post 

Predicted 


119 


57.20 
52.78 


13.28 
13.71 


3.20 


118 


<.001 
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The chronological age mean for the day caire children was 49.4 at the time 
of the pretest. Physical and self-help and social development were higher, 
and academic and communication development were lower (Table 10) . But all 
test means were higher than the chronological age mean of 56.6 at the time of 
posx-cesting. 

Table 10 

Pretest Means and Standard Deviations for Day Care Subjects 
Receiving the Classroom Files as Treatment 

Scale Pretest Mean s.d. 

Physical 50.2 

Self -Help 58.2 

Social 52.0 

Aca'iemic 46.9 

Communication 45.4 

N = 125 

C/A = 49.4 at Pretest 
C/A - 56.6 at Posttest 

Kind er garten— Classroom Files 

Hypotheses 21-25 stated that children enrolled in kindergarten programs 
receiving the Classroom Files as treatment would achieve greater gains than 
predicted in each of the five developmental areas measured. The means were 
analyzed for significant differences , and the results are reported in Table 11. 
It can be noted that statistical significant differences (p < .0005) were 
obtained in all five areas. The greatest gains wero made in academic develop- 
ment with 13.2 months beyond the predicted rate. This was followed by social, 
13.1; cORiraunication/ II. 1; self-help, 11.1; and physical, 9.9 development. 



14.1 
14.9 
17.6 
16.6 
13.3 



i 



Table 11 

t-test Analysis of the Predicted Developmental Age and Actual 
Posttest Developmental Age of Kindergarten Subjects 
Receiving Treatment of Classroom Files 
in Five Areas of Development 
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Scale 



Variable 



sd 



t^value d. f . 



1 Tail 
Prob. 



Physical 
Self-Help 



Post 

Predicted 
Post 

Predicted 



178 



174 



73.61 
63.66 

70.93 
59.81 



10.13 
15.05 

12.79 
15.71 



9.98 



11.51 



177 



173 



<.0005 



<.0005 



Social 



Post 

Predicted 



166 



78.45 
65.29 



9.65 
15.82 



11.92 



165 



<.0005 



Academic 



Post 

Predicted 



176 



78.51 
65.25 



9.80 
16.12 



14.1b 



175 



<.0005 



Commun i ca t ion 



Post 

Predicted 



181 



71.45 
60.33 



11.20 
14.88 



13.03 



180 



<.0005 



The kindergarten children achieved over-all the greatest gains in all five areas 
of development than any other sub-group of subjects. Also, these gains wore 
more balanced between devt^lopmental areas than other gains made by other sub- 
groups . 

The pretest means were lower than the chronological age mean of 67.2 
months in all five areas of development at the beginning o/ the field test. 
The kindergarten children had the greatest deficits between chronological age 
and developmental ages than any other sub-group of subjects. But at the time 
of rx:>sttestinq, the gap between the chronological age and developmental ages 
had been closed considerably. As can be seen in Table 11/ the developmental 
age means in the social and academic areas exceeded the chronological age mean 
of 73. ' months. Self-help / physical and communication were approximately two 
months lower. These data are present«id in Table 12. 
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Table 12 

Pretest Means and Standard Deviations for Kindergarten Subjects 
Receiving the Classroom Files as Treatment 

Scale Pretest Mean s.d* 

Physical 59.3 14 .6 

Self-Help 56.6 15.8 

Social 62.3 15.6 

Academic 60.9 15.5 

Communication 55.8 14.1 

N = 1^87 

C/A X 67.2 at Pretest 
C/A X 73.7 at Posttest 

Head Start--Combination of Files 

Hypotheses 26-30 stared that Head Start subjects (N = 261) who received 
instruction from the Classroom F iles and the Day C a.re and Home Files would 
score significantly higher than would bo predicted on each of the five 
developmental scales. This program variation provided experiences in the 
classroom and in the home, with children attending classes one or two days 
a week whore the Classroom Files were used, and a home visitor visiting the 
home and using the Day Care and Home File s with the child and parents. The 
differences between the predicted and posttest means were statistically sig^ 
nificant (p < .0005) for self-help, social, academic and communication. 
Physical development was not significant (p < .27) since the posttest mean was 
.5 montlis lower than the predicted mean. Academic development was the highest 
with 15.4 months beyond the predicted mean, followed by commanication with 
13*3 months. Self-help and social development were 0.7 and 5.2 months greater 
than the predicted moan, lliese findings are reported in Table 13. 
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Table 13 

t~test Analysis of the Predicted Developmental Age and Actual Posttest 
Developmental Age of Head Start Subjects Receiving Treatment of 
Classroom Files and Day Care and Home F iles in Combination 
via Classroom Experience and Home Visitor 
in Five Areas of Development 



Scale 


Variable 


N 


X 


sd 


t-value 


d.f . 


1 Tail 
Prob. 


Physical 


Post 

Predicted 


242 


68.23 
68.79 


15.45 
14.88 


-0.60 


241 


NS 


Self-Help 


Post 

Predicted 


250 


64.83 
58.04 


14.91 
13.33 


7.14 


250 


< .0005 


Social 


Post 

Predicted 


241 


64.70 
58.43 


16.45 
17.09 


4.84 


240 


< .0005 


Academic 


Post 

Predicted 


248 


64.84 
49.39 


19.03 
18.01 


12.98 


247 


< .0005 


Communi ca t ion 


Post 

Predicted 


250 


57.70 
44.31 


18.11 
15.95 


11.32 


249 


< .0005 
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By referring to Table 14, the pretest means for each developmental area 
can be compared to the chronological age mean. Physical development was 




Table 14 



Pretest Means and Standard Deviations for Head Start Subjects 
Receiving Classroom Files and Da^ Care and Home Files , Via 
Classroom Experience and Home Visitor as Treatment 



Scale 


Pretest Mean 






s.d. 




Physical 


63.0 






14.8 




Self-Help 


53.5 






13.6 




Social 


53.3 






17.6 




Academic 


43.8 






17.2 




Communi cat* ion 


39.2 






14.5 





N = 270 
C/A X 57.1 
n/h X 63.3 
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*. 

higher than the chronological age, and the other four were lower. Communi- 
cation was extremely low, being 17.9 lower. The chronological age mean of 
63.3 at the end of the field test can be compared to the posttest means found 
in Table 13, and these are found to be higher than the chronological age, 
with the exception of communication. 

Day Care-'Combination of Files in Classroom 

Anotlier program variation allowed the use of both Files , i.e.. Classroom 
^iles and the Day Care and Home Files in combination in a classroom setting 
to be studied to determine their impact on children in day care. Hypotheses 
31-35 was tested to determine if significant differences existed between the 
predicted and posttest means. As detailed in Table 15, no significant dif- 
ference existed in any of the five areas tested. Social and physical develop- 
ment were the only areas which had gains greater than the predicted, while the 
remaining three were less. 

y 

Table 15 

t-test Analysis of the Predicted Developmental Age and Actual Posttest 
Developmental Age of Day Care Subjects Receiving Treatment of 
Classroom Files and Day Care and Home Files in Combination 
Via Classroom Experience in Five Areas of Development 



Scale Variable N sd t-value d.f. ^ ^^'^^ 
- Prob . 



Physical 


Post 

Predicted 


66 


62.65 
62.54 


21.70 
18.10 


0.06 


65 


NS 


Self-Help 


Post 

Predicted 


61 


69.78 
71.75 


18.67 
16.78 


-0.82 


60 


NS 


Social 


Post 

Predicted 


67 


59.25 
58.94 


21.20 
20.49 


0.17 


66 


NS 


Academic 


Post 

Predicted 


67 


55.76 
56.49 


18.98 
16.84 


-0.49 


66 


NS 


Communication 


Post 

Predicted 


66 


53.93 
56.09 


18.40 
15.28 


-1.46 


65 


NS 
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Table 16 contains the pretest means and the chronological ages for both 
pretest and posttest periods. The pretest means were all higher than the 
chronological age means, while posttest means were higher only on physical, 
self-help, and social development. Academic and communication development 
means were lower. 

Table 16 



Pretest Means and Standard Deviations for Day Care Subjects 
Receiving Treatment of Classroom File s and Day Care and 
Home Files in Combination Via Classrooir Experience 



Scale 


Pretest Mean 


s.d. 


Physical 


55.3 


17.6 


Self-Help 


64.6 


16.5 


Social 


51.2 


18.1 


Academic 


49.2 


15.3 


Commun j cation 


49.4 


14.7 



N = 69 

C/A X 49.1 at Pretest 
C/A X 57.1 at Posttest 

Head Start, Home-Based- -Day Care and Home Files 



Hypotheses 36-40 predicted that children in a Head Start home-based program 
using the Day Care and Home Files would achieve qroater gains in development 
than predicted. As can be noted in Table 17, no significant differences existed 
between the predicted age mean and posttest age moon in physical, self-help, 
social and communication development. Academic clovelopmcnt was significantly 
(p < .0005) greater than the predicted rate. 

The chronological mean age of these children was SI. 7 at the time of 
pretesting. This age mean can be compared to Ihr^ five scale means m Table 18 
where only ona mean, academic, is low<^r than ih^^ ( hronoloqical moan ago. The 
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chronological age of 58.7 at the time of posttestmg, is lov;cr than the means 
on the physical, self-help, social and academic scales, but higher than the 
communication mean. 



Table 17 



t-test Analysis of the Pred:.^ted Developmenta3 Age and Actual 
Posttest Developmental Age of Head Start Home-Based 
Subjects Receiving Treatment of Day Care and 
Home Files in Five Areas of Development 



Scale 



Variable 



sd 



t-valuG 



d.f , 



1 Tail 
Prob. 



Physical 
Self-Hclp 



Post 

Predicted 
Post 

Predicted 



13 



13 



64.30 
65.61 

68.53 
68.23 



9.69 
8.28 

8.73 
9.37 



-0.45 



0.08 



12 
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NS 



NS 



Social 



Post 

Predicted 



14 58.78 9.93 

64.57 12 02 



13 



Academic 



Post 

Predicted 



14 r>3.85 13.38 

49.78 11.43 



4. 14 



1 ^ 



<,0005 



Commun i ca t j on 



Post 

Predicted 



14 49.71 ir..87 

59.71 15. :v1 



13 



uS 



Tahlt' 18 

Tretest Means and 5't.<indard Devn.itionn fo( Vu -xd Sfart Ilo'^'-'r ~}^asr»r3 
Subjects: Receivjii'i Treatrurn' of Day C ir^^ .md Hoip--* lilos 



Scale PrcteM M*an s.d. 



Phyf^ical 5^.57 10,11 

Self-Help Gi.O.^ 11.20 

SoCi<il lfi.R6 

Academic 4 - . In. 

Comm\ ui 1 c a 1 1 o n S ,^ . ^ 1 3 , ^ ' * 



N 14 

C/A ^51.7 .It rroto£>t 
C/A 5ft. 7 at Io;;tto<;t 
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Age arid Sex An alysis 

To test Hypotheses 41-45 and scores obtained from the Developmental 

?JJ?S1^^. ^'^^^ analyzed using a 2 (sex) x 3 (ago) factorial analysis of variance 
for unequal N. The covariance technique was used to adjust pretest scores for 
significant difference v/hich may have artificially influenced the patterns of 
results. This analysis v/as done to deterraine if one sex had gains signifi- 
cantly greater than the other sex arid if one a^e had gains significantly 
greater than the other tvo age groups. Posttt^st means and standard deviations 
of the stiL']C(.^, s by sex and age for each variable are sho-m in Table 19. The 
F-ratios and significance levels '>btairied from tne analvsis of variant" on 
these means are m Ta^le 20. 



Table 19 







ciVid o':audard r^evidt lorj"^ for 














Sex )n 


Five Areas of 


Devel 


opment 
















Spx 








Age 










?^!ale 


Pencil (. 




3s 




4s _ 






5s 






X '-- (>'Kh 




- 5 *.(^0 




- OM.9 3 


X 




75.54 


sd 


^ 14. 4 < 




sd 


- 15.73 


Sd 


- 15.00 


sd 




10. 33 


U 


- 30 3 


U - 330 




- 148 


tl 


- 241 


N 




244 




^ 17 


X - 6^. K 


A 


" 64.46 


X 


- 08. ^>7 


X 




71 .80 




- J 4 . ; ' 


-- ] ^ 14,4,i 


sd 


- 14.f^0 




15.50 


sd 




12.57 


u 




U - 313 


n 


^ }51 


n 


- 215 






230 










- Oi.OO 




- 07.48 


X 




75.03 


Sd 


- 15. 


sd - 15. 58 




- 15.00 


sd 


14.95 


sd 




13.81 






U : 31? 




1 ^/ 


U 


- 2 30 


N 




228 


Acai'- i . X 




X k>'7.H\ 


>: 


5 K 




- 04,^5 






75 . 32 






'> I 10.^0 


s 1 


- J 4.4 7 


i.d 


~ 15. 33 


sd 




11.91 










1 U 




11 






24 5 


* • -n ii. 1 . i I i A 




X - i J. 10 


V 


- 54,2 3 




- ^'K 






08 . Om 






od - If .4'^ 


■ } 


- 14.77 


sd 


' i*'.4'< 






14.- 


U 


- \{}] 


N - 3?"' 


u 






2 30 
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No significant main effects for sex were found on any of the five variables. 
Significant (p < ,001) irain effects for age. i.e.. three-, four-, and five-year 
olds, were found on each of tlie five variables. No significant interaction 
effects (age/sex) were obtained. 

The Files when used as a curriculum source does not promote development in 
one sex more than the other sex. But the data suggest that when children are 
instructed via the Files ' activities, those children who are five years of age 
will benefit more and possibly have greater gains over a period of time than 
will three- and four -year olds. 

Table 20 

F Ratios of Analyses of Variance 



Source 



Scale 



Physical 
Self-Help 
Social 
Academic 
Communicat ion 



.19 

.99 
.73 
2.13 
1.82 



Age 
24.01* 
8.76* 
21.16* 
53.62* 
27. 36* 



* p ^ .001 



Utnization of Files 

Data collected durma the field test regardinq the number of a. tiv^.ies used 
and what percent the FUes were utilised toward the total curricubiin are noted 
in IMble 21 and Appendix D. The differences between the predicted .3nd posttest 
means are also presented so that comparisons between utilization and -ains m 
development can Le ^nad.^. Usaqe of the activities coirespou^is r^Ios.^v the 
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mimbor of activities contained in the Files . Teachers generally used more 
social-related activities followed by academic, communication, self-help, and 
physical in that order. The number of activities contained in the Files 
follov;s the same order, i.e., social activities number 300, academic 270, 
communication 210, seif-help 60, and physical 45. 

'^^^^ ^<^^e made up of £ibout 44 percent of the total curriculum. 

This indicates that teachers were utilizing other curriculum sources either 
self developed or more formalized, marketed materials. Yet, the majority of 
comments made by the teachers indicated that the Files were the major source. 



Table 21 

Utilization of F iles Data for All Teachers 
" (N = 67) 



Scale 


Mean 
Difference 


Average No. 
Activities 


% Time 
FjLl.es Utilized 


Academic 


11.2 


162.2 


46.5 


Conunun i c a t i on 


8.9 


126.9 


48.4 


Social 


6.8 


215.3 


44.3 


Self-Help 


5.7 


55,2 


40.7 


Physical 


4.5 


28.6 


41.2 



Impa ct on User's Practices 

A secondary purpose of this study was to determine if changes occurred in 
program practices as a result of using either of the Files and participating 
in the field test. Roferoncod proqraim.^? are those which were involved in 
th(^ Sunmatxvc Evaluation Field Test as Primary Sites. There were 13 identified 
as such at the boqxnninq of the field test, with 12 completinq the aqroemonts 
aiid r,u]^plyinq the necessary data. Th^} data usod to detormjno impact on uscr'r; 



practices were collected (1) informally throughout t he year by , . ^ , 
(2) through a telephone interview conducted by a staff meird^er 
the year. Eleven proarams were contacted and 19 staff momt>er: , 
No more than three staff members were interviewed from any giv., ,,r.j 
identity of persons interviewed depended upon the size of the pru v .> 
organizational hierarchy. The break-down of positions intervj. ,ed ^. 
follows: program directors 4; education coordinators 1, center d, 
and teachers 9. 

Information collected during the field test period ana fro- - 
interview indicated that teachers became more oriented toward the 
needs of children. Teachers seemed delighted with the idea tl.af n.-.v- 
able to plan according to developmental levels rather than chr<.:, lo-r 
Not only were teachers able to identify the lower levels of d. vel<,; r„ 
were aU,o able to note advanced levels. As one teacher stat. <i ' . 
children are much more advanced than I realized." 

Since the teachers could identify developmental levels, tii, .■ 
provide instruction to meet the individual needs of children. ri.,._ ■ 
was coJlected by a-.kmg interviewees the question "Are there a;.v ii f - 
in planning for cliildrcn compared with your planning before p,n • j . 
the field test?" Sixteen (84%) responded with very pcsitiv,-, ji,f 

comments. Tljorr wa? a shift from largo group instruction to , 
mdiva.iiMl instruction. Sov^ral teachers, on their own init5.,<. , • 

very lunqu.- r.yst err^ ; of record keeping for individual childx,..,. 

orqanj/..u ion r.-niding curriculum planning was improved. 

Th.- le.i.;h'-)', i.ecamc moio conscientious of the ne.-d for i-. i, • 

■T.s.-,. !rv!,' . A<(<.iding to !h«> d.i'a, only one i-roqram c^.rKi.jcf i • , . 

curruMl;!-. ll.iurnn prior to tin, field tent. A nor.- "mfort , i - 
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assessment was used in the rema?-ing 11 programs, e.g., "an instrument the 
director wrote herself," or "a:- ^essmonts were conducted when needed." Nine 
programs said that they would continue conducting formal assessments because 
it allows them to plan for the individual needs of children. 

All staff interviewed indicated that the Fjles had improved and strengthened 
their programs. Areas noted where improvement occurred were: (1) identifying 
developmental levels, (2) individualization of instruction, (3) pre-planning 
of curriculum, (4) teachers became more creative and effective, and (5) child 
and program evaluations. 

All interviewees wanted to continue using the Filos_ beyond the field test and 
plan to do so. The fear of not being aole to use th Files lead one teacher to 
plea "Don't take those Files from us." 

Summary of Results 

The results presented in the foregoing section indicate that chii. n, 
attending preschool programs which utilized the Files substantially, di ^ make 
significant gains in development. Fourty hypotheses wore formulated to cover 
the various types of programs and all possible troatmont combmationf. . These 
were statistically tested, and the acceptance or reject^ n of specific 
hypotheses are noted in Table 2 3 following thi-. summary secMon. 

From the data, it is evident that tho grcitost gains occurred 3 a the area- 
-f academic development. This was consistent wlien data were analyz.ed for all 
s'lLjects and the various suljgroups, Ti».j exception to th,f. weie thos • subject-T 
attending day care and receiving botl> rilon a-, troatn- uL in a cla',r.r<,crt. sottirg. 
These findings are not connistent witli the p..eaict lorr- ma1( i.y tea^hors. The 
majority of t -dehors {37.3-1) predictor! that tl,r. qroaU-:u ■,.nur. would }»■ t,..,).. 
in communication development. Thcii";:i hag)i'".l ,.1 <m w .,1 {/i.'fj fol]ow,--5 
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by self-help (17.9%). Academic development was fourth v/ith 11.9% of the 
teachers predicting that children would have the greatest gains in Uiis area. 
This tends to rule out the possibility that teachers were influencing the out- 
comes with hidden biases. 

Children participating in programs which utlll^ed the Classroom Files in 
a classroom setting had greater gains in development than children in other 
program approaches. Within this setting. Head Start an-^ kindergarten children 
had greater ga— ^ than day care children. Data presented in Table 22 below 
regarding the nu oer of activities used reveals that day care teachers used 
fewer File£* activities than Head Start and kindergarten teachers, which may 
account for less development. 



Table 22 

Average Number of Activities Used by Hf^-d Start, 
Kindergarten and Day Care Teachers 



Scale 



Head Start 



Phyc;icai 
Self-Holi. 
Social 
Acddo:.ac 
Coramurucat ion 



4S.1 
162.0 
b24 .8 
458.4 
325.0 



Kindergarteii 

101,6 
i ^'^G . C) 
707.4 
331 . 2 
247. 1 



Day Care 

20.4 
19. B 

103.8 
92.5 



As noted in the r^^^ulti; se^tK>n, ^,wo sulMffiM}-; otj .,hii lr^_>r fiil^-i to 
a. tiit^ve Win rxi't ctod qain^:; in doveloj)ment ; children at.tondiftn a a.jy ^aro pro- 
<pam rcLeivinq bjfh Filos as treat- mo nt , and -LiMr^n partinpatinq in a homo- 
har^vd icoqt-im n^cmvini the Day C irv arid Home FiIps. No i<h (xt i f i .aL] *j rrd^^on 
can b*' rioted for tho lar^k of duveiopnif -nt. m th<.' <iay care pxo'iran-., ^-xcept thf-tf 
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seemed to bo inflated scores on the pretest which resulted in higher predicted 
scores. Teachers rating the children in the home-based program tended to rate 
a number of children lower in development at posttesting than at pretesting. 
The only area of development where these children had significant gains was 
in academic dev^elopment . 

The conclusions that can be drawn from the data are : 

1. Children attending programs which utilized the Files as a 
major source of curriculum did achieve signxxxcant gains 
in development in the five areas measured. 

2. Children attending programs providing instruction in a 
classroom setting and utilizing the Classroom File s had 
overall greater gains than childre*^ in other program 
variations . 

3. The greatest gains in development occurred in those pro- 
grams which utilized the Files ' activities on the average 
more than other prograins. 

4. There were no differences in the amount of gains made by 
males or females. 

5. There were differences in the gains of development by three-, 
four-, and five-year olds, with the data indicating that 
five-year olds had gains greater than the three's and four^s. 

6. Programs utilizing the Files indicated they were effective 
in promoting development in young children and that changes 

had occurred in the programs as a result of their participation. 

This Summative Lvaluation Field Test was initiated and concluded with 
acknowledgements that certain internal problems existed with the research 
design utilized, vnicther use of the ^iles or other mtorveninq variables 
.^ontributed to the qams in development in the amounts and manner which have 
been reported may be debated. The field lost was conducted under conditionr; 
similar to those which future users will encounter. It is thorofore recom- 
mended that future usor.s condur't similar evaluations within their own proqr.ur 
^ettinq-.. to make fiiuJ det ermuiat ions a-> t the,- fcc'ti voness of r h'- two r^t. 
of Filcb, 
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Table 23 

Acceptance and Rejection of Specific Hypotheses 



Hypotheses 1-5; 



Scales 



Physical 

Self-Help 

Social 

Academi 

Communication 



Hypothe<:es 6-10: 



Subjects m general using either of thT^Files will 
score significantly higher than would be^^I^icted 
on each of tlie five developmental scales* 



Number 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 



Accepted (A)/Re1ected (R) 



A 
A 
A 
A 
A 



Subjects in general using" the Classroom Loa^^^ 

j£tivxties score signif i^^iTl^l^ 

than would be predicted on each of the five develoo- 
mental scales. 



Scale' 



PhyFjicel 
Se Lf-Hclp 
Social 
Academic 
Commun i c a 1 1 on 



HypothosGs xl-]5 



Number 

6 
7 
8 

9 
10 



A ccepted ( A ) / Reiected_( R ) 



A 
A 
A 
A 
A 



Subjects an Head Start prograns using the Cla^^i^^ 
If^^nSl Activit_ie_s Files will score signifT^ntuT 
higher than would be predicted on each of the five 
developmental scales. 



_Scale5;_ 

Physical 
Self-HeJp 
Social 
Acadt nic 
Commuh cation 



Number 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 



A 
A 
A 
A 
A 



Subjects m day care p^-cqrams uciuq the Cla""^I^75^~ 
^earronq Act n/it^ie^^ le_. wi]l score siqnTfTcanTIy 
higher than would be predicted on each of the five 
developmental scales. 



__Scalo_L ^ 

Physical 
.Self'-Ikli. 
Social 
Academic 
Commuru cation 



Number 

16 
17 
IH 
3^1 
20 



H 

R 
A 
A 
R 
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Hypotheses 21-25: 



Scales 

Physical 

Self-Help 

Social 

Academic 

Communication 



Hypotheses 26-30: 



Scales 



Physical 
Self -Help 
Social 
Acadcinic 
ConuTiunic^tlo i 



Subjects in kindergarten procjrcims usinq the Classroom 
Learning Activities Files will score significantly 
higher tlmn would be predicted on each of the five 
developmental scales. 



Number 

21 

22 
23 
24 
25 



Accepted (A) /Reje cted (R) 



A 
A 
A 
A 
A 



Subjects in Head start programs using the Classroom 
Learning Activities riles and tlie Day Care^ and Hoire 
Learning AcU^ities Fijes in combinatioi? will score 
significantly higher than would be predicted on each 
of the five developmental scales. 



Nuin ber 

26 
27 
28 
29 
30 



Accep t ed ( A ) /Re j e c t ecj_( R ) 

R 
A 
A 
A 
A 



Subjects in day care prograrT'^ using the C lassr oom 
Hypotneses 31-35: Learning Activiti es Files^ and rhe Day C^i?e dnd~H^me 

^MIL^^g. Act i^i^y^s in cort\bination^v;ill score 

significantly higher than would bo predicted on each 
of the five developmental scales. 



Scales 



Physical 

Self-Help 

Social 

Academic 

Coirununication 



Number 

31 
32 
33 
34 
35 



R 
R 
R 
R 
R 



^ Children att ^^nd class one day por wv>..k and re< . ivo insliuction in the 
home via a homo visitor. 

^ ?1^:^^^^P0J^. ^-^nd Day Caro and Homo Fy}or. are ur,<cl in combir^ation in a 
classroom setting. 
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Hypotheses 36 


-40: 


Subjects in Head Start programs uising the Day Care 
and liome Learning Activities Files will score signifi- 
cantly higher than would be predicted on each of the 
five developmental scales ♦ 


Scales 




Number Accepted (A), f^ejected (R) 


Physical 

Self-Help 

Social 

Academic 

Communication 




36 R 

37 R 

38 R 

39 A 

40 R 


Hypotheses 41- 


■45: 


There will be no significant differences in the amount 
of gains in development on each of the five develop- 
mental scales between males and females when eigher of 
the Files are used as treatment variables. 


Scales 




Number Accepted (A) /Reiected (R) 


Physical 

Self-Help 

Social 

Academic 

Communication 




41 A 

42 A 

43 A 

44 A 

45 A 


Hypotheses 46- 


50: 


There will be no significant differences in the amount 
of gains in development on each of the five develop- 
mental scales between 3-, 4-, and 5-year-olds when 
either of the Files are used as treatment variables. 


Scales 




t.>«uiiii^c:i. Hccepueu \ A; / KG T ected ( H ) 


Physical 

Self-Help 

Social 

Academic 

Communication 




46 R 

47 R 

48 R 
43 R 
bO p. 
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LEARNING ACTIVITIES FILES EVALUATION DATA 



Program 

Teacher Date 



Center Name or Location 



Nvmiber of years' experience teaching in: 

Preschool 

Elementary 

Secondary 
Other; please specify 



Please indicate the highest grade or level of education you have attained 

by circling the appropriate number. 

Elementary /High School 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 

College-Undergraduate 13 14 15 16 

College-Graduate 17 18 19 20 



\<hat area(s) of development do you emphasize zis most 3.rportant for your 
children? (Please check one or .two.) 

language (communication) 

Social/Emotional 

Academic (cognitive) 

Physical (gross and fine* moto): ) 

Self-help and flabits 

Other; plodse explain 



4/14/77 



^j-^^^ you use? 

Classroom Lcarnxng Activities Fii. ^ 

Day Care and Home Learning Activities Files 

Combination of the Classroom and Day Care/Home Files 

In your judgment, are the Files best suited for: 

a beginning teacher witli no prior e>:perience? 

a teacher with a few (1 to 3) years of experience? 

a teacher with many (more than 3) years of experience? 

all teachers, regardless of experience? 

V?hich method for "selection of activities" did you utilize in planning your 
curriculum ejnphasis? 

AEL's Lesson Plans with the 14 cluster areas. 

AEL's Lesson Plans with the 5 broad areas of development. 

Selection of activities based upon a child's Developmontdl 

Profile , that is, emphasizing weak areas and building on 
strengths. 

My own plan based upon specific procedures. Please explain 

briefly : 



In what area of development do you think your children will have the greatest 
amount of growth and development this year? (Please pick one area.) 

Language (communication) 

Social/Emotional 

Academic (cognitive) 

Physical (gross and fine motor) 

Self-help and Habits 



Did you participate in /\i^L'-, »-vaI\)ation firld ^pstmg tivitit 
during . ing, 197G? 

Yes Nc 
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9. In the right-hand coluinn of Chart I below, plea:>e indicate the percent-age 
of time or emphasis given, on the average acro:>G the progrcun year, to each 
of tlie five curricular areas which correspond to the five scales in the 
Developmental Profile . If each area receives equal attention, you would 
put 20 percent in each blank space. If more emphasis is given tc one or 
t^:^ areas than the others/ ti'y to estijnate how much more and note the 
percentage for each* When added together, they should sum to the total 
ot 101 percent, which is already noted at the bottom of the column. 



Chart I 



Curriculaur Area 


Percentage of Time or Emphasis 


Physical 


% 


Self-help 


% 


Social 


% 


Acadeirdc 


% 


Commion i c a t i on 


% 




Total = 100 ^ 



In the right-hand column below of Chart II, please in^-licate to what 
extent the Fi les were utilized as your curriculum. If the Files ' 
Activities were used as your total curriculum, then you would put 
100 percent in each blank space* If you used the File5: ao one-half 
of your curriculum for each area, then you would put 50 percent in 
each blank space, Tiie percentage may vary for e^xch aron, and they can 
add up to a total of more or less than 100 percent. 



Chart II 



Curricular Area 


A> L Vi l o;>' n-j.:ation 


Physical 




% 




Self'-help 




% 




Social 




% 




Acadfimic 








Communic at ion 




'4, 





ActivitiGo Usage from Files 



Program^ 
Teacher 



Date 



Center 



Type of Files Used 



Classroom Files 



□ 



Day Care and Homo Filer 



Please record in the blank spaces the total number of activities used wjthin 
competency. If a particular activity was used more than one time, count each t 
used in obtaining a total. For example, if C-1-1 was used four times, C*-l-2 i:^^^ 
two times, C-1-3 used one time, and C-1-4 used one time, your total number of 
activities used for Competency 1 would be 8. 



Comp. 


No. Used 




Comp. 


No. Used 


Comp. 


Mo. Usr- 


1 

X 






21 




41 










22 




42 




3 










43 


— 


4 






OA 




A A 

44 





s 










A C 

45 


— 


6 










A ^ 

46 




7 






4& / 




A It 

47 





8 










4o 


— — 


9 










49 





10 










50 





11 






31 




51 


— 


12 






32 




52 




12 






33 




53 


— 


14 






34 




54 




13 






35 




55 




16 






36 




56 




17 






37 




57 




1» 






38 




5y 




19 






39 




59 




?') 






40 
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APPENDIX C 



Actual and Predicted Development for 
Field Test Subgroups 
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Figure 3-C 



and Predicted Development for Day Care Siih^ecL- 
Fecejvxnq Clai.sroom Fi le^. .e-. Ttucitmer.t 
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Actual and Predirtod Devoio[>m(mt for Head Start Sub]^ct 
Recoivina Bo^h Files as Trcatir^f -.t in a 
Classroom a?ri Jiome Settinq 
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Figure f>-(: 

Actual and Trfdic ted rwelopmpnt for Day Care abject- 
Fc'ceivinq Beth Files ar. Treatment 
in a rias£;room ,Srt t u<cj 
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Actual and Predictod DGve]o[wnt for n»>ad Start, 
Home-Based Subjects Receivmq Daj/ Care 
and Ilomr> Files as Treatment 
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Table 1-D 
Utilization of Classroom Files Data 



ScaJ.e 



Mean 
Difference 



Average No. 
Activities 



% Files Utilized 



Academic 

Communication 

Social 

Self-Help 

Physical 



10.8 
9.6 
7.6 
7.6 
7*0 



221.2 
345.3 
171.9 
44.3 
90.4 



45.1 
47>9 
50.6 
45.9 
43.1 



Scale 



Academic 

Communication 

Physical 

Social 

Self-Help 



Table 2-D 



Utilization of Classroom Files Data 
for Head Start Teachers 



Mean 
Difference 



10.4 
10.3 
8.8 
6*2 
4.6 



Average No. 
Activities 



458.4 
325.0 
45.1 
624.8 
162. 0 



% Files Utilizea 



60.2 
55.8 
49.5 
58.5 
45.5 
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Scale 



Table 3-D 

Utilization of Clas sroom F iles Data 
for Day Care Teachers 



Academic 
Social 
Physical 
Communicat ion 
Self-Help 



Mean 

Differen ce 

7.7 

6a 

4.4 
2.0 



Average No, 

92.5 
103.8 

20.4 
84.0 
19.8 



% Files Utilized 



44.7 
49. 1 
47^7 
55,4 
47.1 



Table 4-0 

utilization of Classroom FiJ.c^r> DatJ 
for Kindcrqarton Teachers 



Scale 

Academic 
social 

COKunun i c a t i on 
Self -Help 
Physical 



Mean 

Di f feroncc 

13,2 
13.1 
II. 1 
11 . 1 
9.) 



Averaqc No. 
Act:i vit3 OS 

331.2 

7^^'^. 1 

247.4 



% Fiies^ Ut^* ' ized 

26.6 
34.4 
35. 3 
28.8 

37.2 
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Table 5-D 

Utilization of Both Files Data for Head Star; 
Teachers in ;ia3sroom and Home 



Scale 



Academic 
Communication 
Self -Help 
Social 
Physical 



Mean 
Difference 



15.4 
13.4 
6.7 
6.2 
-0.5 



Average No. 
Activities 



59.8 
63.1 

4.1 
22.1 

4.0 



% Files Utilized 

37.6 
39.7 
33.7 
33.7 
32.4 



Table 6-D 



ERLC 



Scale 



Utilization of Both Files Data for Day 
Care Teachers in a Classroom 



Social 

Physical 

Academic 

Self-Help 

Communication 



Moan 
Difference 



1.0 



Average No. 
Activities 



188.6 
32. G 

253.0 
48- ^ 



% jiles Utilized 



79.6 
56. 3 
96.0 
56. 3 
96.0 



Table 7-D 



Utilization of Day^ Care and Home Files Data for 
Head Start Teachers in a Home-Based Program 



Scale 



Mean 
Difference 



Average No. 
Activities 



Academic 


14.0 


272 


Self-Help 


,3 


17 


Physical 


- 1.3 


25 


Social 


- 5,8 


174 


Commun i c a t x on 


-10.0 


109 



% Fi les utilized 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
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